ii6   THE STRUCTURE OF THE NOVEL
but which now seems to be sinking into a decline.
It is the kind of novel which is represented most brilliantly by the Clayhanger trilogy, The Forsyte Saga, The New Maccbiavelli, and Mr Dreiser's records of American life. The immediate aim of all these is essentially different from that of the novels we have been considering up to now. It is less ambitious, less comprehensive; more immediate, more utilitarian. This kind of novel is not audacious enough to attempt a picture of society valid for all time; its object is more modest and specific, to show us a section of contemporary society, and to show it, moreover, in transition. To emphasise the difference between this period novel and the chronicle, I shall have to cite Tolstoy again. Tolstoy was not concerned with the evolution of society, as Mr Lubbock, whom I must quote once more, justly notes. Speaking of the characters in War and Peace, he says: "It does not matter, it does not affect the drama, that they are men and women of a certain race and century, soldiers, politicians, princes, Russians in an age of crisis; such they are, with all the circumstances of their time and place about them,